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ABSTRACT 

Concerned with the freedom to teach and learn, "^.tis 
document offers guideline procedures for avoiding censorship disputes 
and for dealing with controversies which surround these issues. The 
experience and advice of several superintendents, principals, 
librarians, teachers, and curriculum workers who have recently been 
involved in textbook censorship controversies are brought together. 
Their opinion;^ and suggestions are offered to focus attention on 
community and school circumstances before a problem develops. The key 
to avoiding major disputes is the establishment and use of a formal, 
definitive, written procedure for the evaluation and selection of 
materials. A sample procedure policy is provided which emphasizes 
comprehensive objectives, direct board responsibility, strong 
curriculura--based selection criteria, high level professional review 
procedures, an advisory committee appointed by the board or 
superintendent that includes students and parents, and a specific 
outline of policy and action on challenged materials. Should a 
complaint arise, suggestions for dealing with it include moving the 
controversy to the school board level in order to avoid any 
parent^-teacher-principal conflict, and defending the professional 
selection process rather than the individual piece of instructional 
material. (Author/DE) 
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Introductibn 



The selection and adoption of educational materials 
is one of the school's most important and controversial 
tasks. The potential for complaints and challenges 
concerning the materials is a very real threat to the 
professional educators' efforts to provide the best 
learning tools and atmosphere for their students. 

Escalating protests of individual books, learning 
series, and other materials means that your school's 
policies and programs should be examined and re- 
examined regularly. 

This report brings together the experience of several 
superintendents, principals, librarians, teachers, curricu- 
lum workers, educational association staffers, and others 
who have been personally Involved in recent protest and 
challenge situations. Their opinions and suggestions are 
offered to help you focus attention on your own circum- 
stances, before a problem develops. We also present 
sample selection policies, complaint procedures, and 
guidelines to implement active community involvement 
programs! 

One Virginia educator summed it up rather well when 
he said, "Perhaps; if we had been really on top of it, we 
could have had some strong citizen support at the first 
board meeting when the challenge was scheduled, but 
that would have required a lot of foresight. The original 
attack was like a bolt fro^'/i the blue." 

The threat of censorship is a real one. As one New 
England curriculum worker said, "It doesn't just happen in 
coal mining communities in the Southern mountain^. It 
happens in sophisticated, suburban communities like the 
one I work in. ' 

A Midwestern librarian, who was the victim of a 
particularly brutal episode, explained the problem of 
being unprepared. "I was at a regular board meeting when 
one member brought up a complaint about a book and 
they went into executive session to hear portions of it 
read. Our school board didn't know there was a selection 
policy until after it happened." 

And the persona! nature of a challenge came from a 
Midwestern superintendent. "They may not use dynamite 
as they have in West Virginia, but there will be harassing 



phone calls in the middle or ine nigni ana ODScene letters 
sent to your family, which are very upsetting." 

The potential problem of complaints and protests 
exists everywhere. In large and small schools, urban and 
rural districts, in all grades, and in all economic and 
geographical areas, the pressure is on intellectual 
freedom. If it isn't at your school, it might be soon. 



Sample Policies 



The key to avoiding major disputes Is the establishment 
and use of a formal, definitive, written procedure for the 
evaluation and selection of materials. The following Sam- 
ple, approved by the Board of Directors the American 
Association of School Librarians at the American Library 
Association Midwinter Conference, Chicago, 1970, is 
used by many districts. The statement directs itself to the 
library in several sections, but it is equally applicable to 
the English or Social Studies program with minor modifi- 
cations. There are several points of emphasis: compre- 
hensive objectives; direct board responsibility; strong 
curriculum-based criteria; high level professional review 
procedures; an advisory committee appointed by the 
board or superintendent that includes students a^id par- 
ents; and a specific outline of policy and action on chal- 
lenged materials. 

POLICIES AND PROCEDURES FOR SELECTION 
OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

The following statement of policy making 
with regard to instructional materials selection 
for the school library media center is offered as a 
guide for the formulation of a policy. It is believed 
that such a policy should be formally adopted by 
each school district as a basis for consistent 
excellence in choice of materials and as a docu- 
ment that can be presented to parents and other 
citizens for their further understanding of the 
purposes and standards of selection of these 
materials. 
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Patterns of Policy Making 

The governing body of a school Is legally 
responsible for all matters relating to the 
operation of that school. It is recommended that 
assumption of responsibility and the delegation 
of the authority for the selection of instructional 
materials should be adopted by the legally 
responsible body and then stated in a formal 
policy to the professionally trained personnel 
employed by the school. 

Selection of Personnel 

The responsibility for coordination of the 
selection of instructional materials for the 
school's library media center should rest with the 
professionally trained media personnel. Admini- 
stration, faculty, students, and parents should be 
involved in the selection process. Final decision 
on purchases should rest with the professional 
personnel in accordance with formally adopted 
policy. 

Types of Materials Covered 

Criteria for evaluation and selection of all 
types of instructional materials should be estab- 
lished. Such criteria should be available in written 
form. 

Criteria of Selection 

The primary objective of a school library is to 
implement, enrich, and support the educational 
program of the school. Criteria for instructional 
materials should implement this basic objective. 

Criteria for the selection of all instructional 
materials are both general, as found in the 
professional literature, and specific in terms of 
the needs of each school community. 

General criteria are stated in terms of 
significant descriptors of the subject; integrity of 
treatment; and quality of the medium-style, 
clarity, originality, etc. 

Specific criteria are determined by a study of 
the characteristics of the school's instructional 
program and the heeds of the students as 
affected by the community as follows: 

• Needs of the individual school program 
based on knowledge of the curriculum and 
on requests from administrators and 
teachers 

• Needs of the individual student based on 
knowledge of children and youth and 
requests by parents and students. 

Needs from these several sources will re- 
quire a whole range of instructional materials for 
an acceptance level of quality, on all levels of 
difficulty, and with a diversity of appeal; and the 
presentation of different points of view— ethnic, 
religious, political, and cultural. 

Selection Tools 

Reputable, unbiased, professionally pre- 
pared selection aids should be consulted as 
guides. 

Challenged Materials 

A procedure should be established for con- 
sideration of an action on criticism of materials 
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by individuals or groups. An example of such a 
procedure follows later. 



BILL OF RIGHTS FOR SCHOOL 
LIBRARY MEDIA PROGRAMS 

Media personnel are concerned with gen- 
erating understand mg of American freedoms 
through the development of informed and 
responsible citizens. To this end the American 
Association of School Librarians asserts that the 
responsibility of the school library media center 
is: 

To provide a comprehensive collection of 
instructional materials selected in compliance 
with basic, written selection principles, and to 
provide maximum accessibility to these ma- 
terials. 

To provide materials that will support the 
curriculum, taking into consideration the individ- 
uals' needs, and the varied interests, abilities, 
socioeconomic backgrounds, and maturity levels 
of the students served. 

To provide materials for teachers and 
students that will encourage growth in knowl- 
edge, and that will develop literary, cultural and 
aesthetic appreciation and ethical standards. 

To provide materials which reflect the ideas 
and beliefs of religious, social, political, histor- 
ical, and ethnic groups and their contribution to 
the American and world heritage and culture, 
thereby enabling students to develop an in- 
tellectual integrity in forming judgments. 

To provide a written statement, approved by 
the local boards of education, of the procedures 
for meeting the challenge of censorship of 
materials in school library media centers. 

To provide qualified professional personnel 
to serve teachers and students. 



POLICIES FOR SELECTION 
OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



Objectives of Selection 

The primary objective of the school's 
educational media center is to implement, enrich 
and support the educational program of the 
school. It is the duty of the center to .provide a 
wide range of materials on all levels of difficulty, 
with diversity of appeal, and the presentation of 
different points of view. 

To this end, the Board of Education 
of reaffirms the objectives of the Stan- 
dards for School Media Programs and asserts 
that the responsibility of the school media center 
library is: 

To provide materials that will enrich and 
support the curriculum, taking into consideration 
the varied interests, abilities, and maturity levels 
of the students served. 
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To provide materials that will stimulate 
growth in factual knowledge, literary apprecia- 
tion, aesthetic values, and ethical standards. 

To provide a background of Information 
which will enable students to make intelligent 
judgments in their daily life. 

To provide materials on opposing sides of 
controversial issues so that young citizens may 
develop under guidance the practice of critical 
analysis of all media. 

To provide materials representative of the 
many religious, ethnic, and cultural groups and 
their contribution to our American heritage. 

To place principle above personal opinion 
and reason above prejudice in selection of 
materials of the highest quality in order to assure 
a comprehensive collection appropriate for the 
users of the library media center. 

Responsibility for Selection of Materials 

The Board of Education is legally re- 



sponsible for all matters relating to the operation 
of schools. 

The responsibility for the selection of 
instructional materials is delegated to the pro- 
fessionally trained personnel employed by the 
school system. 

Selection of mater^^ls^nvolves many people: 
principals, teachers, supervisors, and media 
specialists. The responsibility for coordinating 
the selection of instructional materials and 
making the recommendations for purchase rests 
with the professionally traine^d media personne^l. 

Criteria for Selection of Instructional Materials 

Needs of the individual school based on 
knowledge of the curriculum and of the existing 
collection are given first consideration. 

Materials for purchase are considered on the 
basis of: overall purpose, timeliness or per- 
manence, importance of the subject matter, 
quality of the writing/ production, readability and 
popular appeal, authoritativeness, reputation of 
the publisher/ producer, reputation and signifi- 
cance of the author/artist/ composer/ producer, 
etc., and format and price. 

Requests from faculty and students are also 
given consideration. 

Procedures for Selection 



In selecting materials for purchase the media 
specialist evaluates the existing collection and 
consults reputable, unbiased, professionally pre- 
pared selection aids; specialists from all depart- 
ments and/or all grade levels; the media com- 
mittee appointed by the principal to serve in an 
advisory capacity in the selection of materials. 

In specific areas the media specialist follows 
these procedures: Gift materials are judged by 
the basic selection standards and are accepted or 
rejected by those standards; multiple items of 
outstanding and much in demand media are 
purchased as needed; worn or missing standard 
items are replaced periodically; out-of-date or no 
longer useful materials are withdrawn from the 
collection; sets of materials and materials 



acquired by subscription are examined carefully, 
and are purchased only to fill a definite need; 
salesmen must have permission from the 
superintendent's office before going into any of 
the schools. 

Challenged Materials 



Occasional objections to a selection will be 
made by the public, despite the care taken to 
select valuable materials for student and teacher 
use and the qualifications of persons who select 
the materials. 

^ The principles of the freedom to read and of 
ttie" professional responsibility of the staff must 
be defended, rather than the materials. 

A file is kept on materials which are likely to 
be questioned or consictej:)^ct^j3troversial. 

If a complaint is made, the procedures are as 
follows: 

1 . 6e courteous, but make no commitments. 

2. Invite the complainant to file his or her 
objections in writing and offer to send him or her 
a prepared questionnaire, such as.the one shown 
on page 5, so that he or she may submit a formal 
complaint to the media committee. 

3. Determine whether nfiaterials may be 
sufficiently in question to immediately withdraw 
the material pending a decision of the media 
committee. 

4. Inform the superintendent and the media 
supervisor; 

5. The media committee will: read and ex- 
amine the materials referred to it; check general 
acceptance of the materials by reading reviews; 
weigh values and faults against each other and 
form opinions based on the material as a whole 
and not on passages pulled out of context; meet 
to discuss the material and to prepare a report on 
it; file a copy of the report in the school and 
administrative offices. 



It is obvious to school administrators 
throughout the nation that renewed and increased 
attention must be given to the area encompassing 
the adoption of textbooks and other materials 
used in the curriculum. The recent events in 
various sections of the nation make this clearly 
evident. AASA believes strongly In the principle 
that members of the community must be involved 
in the formulation of school system policies and 
procedures. Such citizen input should be made 
through carefully developed and equitable 
procedures to the board of education and 
professional administrators so their decisions 
might be sharpened and refined in terms of 
providing each student with an appropriateand 
quality educational program. 

— Paul B. Salmon, Executive Director, American 
Association of School Administrators 
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The selection and evaluation of textual materials 
requires many of the same considerations as the library 
media center materials with some additions. Many of the 
additional requirements focus on the actual competition 
between publishers and the procedures for handling those 
details. Tt>ere is also a basic difference in evaluation 
which is exemplified by the following excerpt from a Mid- 
western policy statement: 

The subject materials to be evaluated shall 
be determined upon the following basis. Prin- 
cipals and teachers shall make recommendations 
by November 1 0 of each school year in which they 
indicate the subject areas which need study. 
These suggestions shall be considered in the 
light of such factors as: objectives of the course 
of study, content, year of original adoption, 
copyright date and availability, physical condi- 
tion of books now in use. The superintendent 
shall make final recommendation for study of- 
textual materials to the board of education for 
their consideration. 



Most of the textbook selection outlines also provide 
fora form to be used in the evaluation of individual books. 
A sample from the New England area is shown. 



TEXTBOOIC EVrALUATION TO KM 



Author oc Editor 
Publliher 



EXCELLRNT GOOD 



Copyright Dati Uteac Rfvliion D*tu ^ lIic trlat 

Thli book recOMMnded fur uit> In gride Subject arei 

with itudcnti of hlitli, low, iveraKti ri«dinK nchtevvMnt, 

Utted hclot/ «re I«portant 1 1*«« to contlder In evaluating a book for itud^nc u»«. In 
cQluwii opposite each iten !■ recorded the coafonlte Jud|{«enc of the perione whoic rea 
slbillty It h«» bean to itudy and evaluata thU book. An explanation of the terw uae 
l9 tlven on tti« attached piRi. 

COKKHT AND METHOD 

1. Contribution to Inteilln^t t'nlnklng 

2. Appeal to iitudanta 

3. Kclntlon to courae ol atudy 
' 4. Orgunlaatlon; 

Arranne.enc typ« 
DfcvelopMnt of ld«aB 
CaraKrapli and aantenCe atructuri 
Chitftar and Marginal lieadlni^B 
Suaauirlea 

Provlalons foe ravlewa 
DrlUa and teata , 
Aldi 

Table of contanta 

SuKfcaClona for ttsachera nnd atudei 
liiditx 

■Ihllography 
Appandlx 

5. Style, of wrUlnR 
b, VocJibulnry 

PHYSICAI. njATURES 

1. General •ttractlvmaaa 

2. Size of book 

3. P*per 

4. Typefabe 

5. Rinding 

Durab Ulty 
Co^or and dealgn 

6. rage arranj!«Mnt 

7. Ti.luNtraC.lona and m»pu 

KecoMaended by 

Deparcsenc Chairman \ppr> 
Crlnclpal Appr< 



_ CoMittee Daca 



.'>upttrint«nd«nt Appn 



Dept. Chalnwn 

Date [ 

Date 



I .i 



EXPLANATION OV TKHMS F0« TBXTgOOlC EyAmATlOM 

CONTEJrr MiO METHOD 

1. Contribution to IntclllRent thinking. Idcas algnlflcant for aoclecy. Data accurate 
adequate, .md etlaulut Ing . ' 

2. Appeal. CO scudenC5. Content good for the a^e group, Intcrcata, and exparlenCa of 
atudenta. 

3. Relation to course of study* Helpful and co.ptete In reallilnt the oblectlvea nv 
stated In the course of vtiidy. 

^. Organlzatloix: 

Arr«ng«««nt. Content will be organized. Some definite arranRement conslatently 
foUowtdf I.e., chronological aaquitnCe, toplca, probleM, units, acory. 

Development of IJeaa. frocedurc and content cona latent with and adequate for 
organization followed. 

Paragraph and aentence atructurc^ Paragrapha well organized. Topic aentences 
well itatad. Sentencea direct, clear, and eaay to unJeracand. Tranaltlona adequate. 

Cha^tef and »arglnal headinRi. HeadlnRa and content conalatent, each contributing 
tm the ui^deratandlnK at the other. 

Suimarlea. Suwarlea w«ll organized and clearly atated. 

Frovlaloo for revlawa. Ntied for ravlew of Mtarlal IndlcoteJ. itevlewa varied 
{ind challetiginK. 

Drills and teats. Worthwhile pur^oaes and IntereadnK procedures auggaated. Anple 
check and teat exerCiaea given. 

Aida. Helpful mapm, charta, dlagrua, plcturex, and vocabulary aids well organ- 
ized for reference,' 

Table of contenta. Organisation clear. 

Siiggeatlona to pupil a and teacher*. Suggeat loi|^_for the'oaa of the book In iccord 
with an acceptable etlwcaclPnal phlloaophy. .StlBulat Ing to good thinking and 
dealrable outco»eB. 

Index, lapertant Itema carnfuily and adequately Indexed. 

llbllography. Additional reUted Mterlai Uated with aourcea. 

Appendix^ Pertinent infoCMtlon glv«n. Well organized. 

5. Style. Diction ai»ple, direct, clear, pleaalng, and of a high atandard. D«tHil vivid. 

6. Vocabulary. Choice and variety of worda antlafactory. New vncabulary not too dif- 
ficult, but challenging and helpful. 



Several of the leaders interviewed mentioned the 
same point in dealing with a complaint or a question 
about a selected book. One suburban superintendent said 
it very well. "The key to dealing witn controversial issues 
is being able to stay calm and cool, knowing that there is 
an excellent supporting staff of professionals with whom 
to work. We have urged our staff to never overreact. Also, 
we have tried to always let the public know that we are 
providing materials on opposing sides of almost every 
controversial issue. It sometimes takes people aback 
when they know that we are willing to help them present 
their side of an Issue, even though we think it Is wrong." 

Being able to handle things In a calm and cool manner 
requires having a form for translating a verbal complaint 
into a formal written protest. The following sample was 
prepared by the National Council of Teachers of English 
and many systems have adopted it, or modified It slightly 
for their own needs. It serves for complaints about social 
studies texts as well as those about library materials and 
books assigned for English classes. 

The professional committee established to review the 
complaints should be broadly representative of the 



mSICAl, FEATUUCS 

1. General attractiveness. Book pleaalng. 

2. $iza of book. Size approprlata for age level o£ «tudents and Intended uae. 

3. Paper. Good atoclc, opaque and saoofch^ ulthouc gloaay finish. 

4. Typeface. Type alze and faCe approved for age level of atudent and also approved 
leading between llnea. 

5. Binding, gindlng fi.r» and durable. Cover serviceable and pleaalng In color and 
design. 

6. Page arrangeMnc. Good page layout. Pleaalng balance in print and illuatratloni. 

7. Illilac rations. Artistic in arrangement and color. Convey accurate Idea*. 




Copies of the NEA Inquiry Panel's report on the I 
available. 

The report is the result of a three-day open hearli 
by the NEA. Panel members represented the Associa 
Development, National Council for Social Studies, A 
Council of Churches, and Marshall University, as wel 

The 87-page booklet, y\ Textbook Study in Cultui 
Order Department, The Academic Building, Saw Mill 
Include the stock number, 1 352-2-00, when you order 
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CPMPLAIKT S A»OUT IHSTKUCTIOMAL MATgR[ALS 
ClclzMit'it Re^utiiC for Kecon»iclitracion of a Bouk 



R«i|UeHC ^nlc laced by^ 



Conplalnanc r<f reaer.ti r Self , OrjtiJnlratlon 

!♦ To wh»c in the book do you •bjt»cc1 (,f\tH»* be ipeciflc, cice 



Uhac do you feet night be the ruiult mf readln| thit bo*kl 



3. Tor what »&<^ K«"oup would you recoMrnd thla booltl ■ 

4. la chern nnychtng good jihout thla bookl What? (Flea»e be ip<ciflc, cict pan«i) 



If the practice or material is instructional in' 
nature and exists at the elementary level, two 
teachers from the appropriate grade level, an 
elementary principal, the director of curriculum 
planning for elementary schools, and a repre- 
sentative of the PTA, chosen by that body. 

There shall be a provision for a majority and a 
minority report. Following the recommendation 
of the committee to the superintendent, he or she 
will submit the committee report along with re- 
commendations to the board of education for 
consideration and action. 



One policy that several educators thought was a good 
one was that of having a citizens' advisory committee. 
One Plains state district outlined its advisory panel as 
follows: 



Di* you r*a4 ch« ■nclre^ book! What fmrtaf ^_ 

Are y«u aware of, th« Jud|i»eut of cha book by llcorary crlclci? 
Wliac d» you believe la the chamt of this book? 



l> VhaC would you like tht library to do about: chls bookl Do not aaalftn Ic CO acudenca. 

UlChdraw Ic fro* all patrons of the library Refer Ic co cha Library loard for reeval 

atioo 

9. In Ics place what book of tqual IXccrary value »n<i qu^llcy would you recoaMPd chac 
would convey as valuable a ^Iccuru and perapecdve of our clvlUzaclonl 



Slf^acure of complainant 



selection committee. One West Coast district/ias written 
the following regulation to form the committtse. 



SPECIAL REVIEW COMMITTEE 

The committee shall consist of the district 
superintendent, ex officio; the assistant super- 
intendent in whose division the material or 
practice exists, who will serve as chairman. 

If the practice or material is instructional in 
nature and exists a.t the elementary level, two 
certificated employee organization. 

If the practice is instructional in nature and 
exists at the high school level, the coordinator 
from each high school in the district who works in 
the area in which the material or practice is used, 
an administrator from high school level, the 
secondary and elementary directors of curriculum 
planning, and a representative of the PTA, 
chosen by that organization. 



on the Kanawha County textbook conflict are 

ipen hearing conducted in Charleston, West Virginia 
e Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
studies, American Library Association, National 
ity, as well as the National Education Association. 
y in Cultural Conflict, may be ordered from the NEA 
i Saw Mill Road, West Haven, Connecticut 06516. 
you order, the price Is $2.00. 
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THE CITIZENS' ADVISORY 
TEXTBOOK COMMITTEE 

The purpose of the committee is to study the 
textbooks recommended by the local selecting 
committee for use in the schools and to make 
recommendations to the coordinator of instruc- 
tion relating to the textbooks to the end that there 
shall be in use in the school district the highest 
quality textbooks available. 

The school board concept of highest quality 
textbooks is: 

1 . Textbooks that in the opinion of the local 
selecting committee present the subject matter in 
the most effective manner consistent with our 
philosophy of education. 

2. Textbooks that, whenever possible, pro- 
mote pride, confidence, and trust in the demo- 
cratic principles upon which our country is 
founded. 

3. Textbooks that refrain from partisan pre- 
sentation of controversial issues. 

4. Textbooks that are neither racist nor 
sexist in nature. 

5. Textbooks that, whenever possible, are 
interesting, well illustrated, current, and ap- 
propriate. 

This committee (s advisory in nature and is 
appointed to study textbooks and make recom- 
mendations with particular emphasis on subject 
headings 2-5 of the school board concepts of 
highest quality textbooks. 

The committee will be composed of three to 
six members appointed by the board to serve for a 
period of one adoption. The committee will meet 
on the call of the coordinator of instruction and 
remain active until recommendations are sub-- 
mitted to the superintendent of schools. Com- 
mittee recommendations are to be made to the 
coordinator of instruction in writing. Special joint 
meetings with the local selecting committee may 
be called by the coordinator of instruction. 
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Handling a Complaint 



There were many suggestions for the long range 
prevention of major controversies, falling into five main 
areas. 

1. Establish a broad range of professionals in the 
school to select the materials, preventing any one 
individual's oversight. 

2. Present real and logical alternatives when a course 
is obviously controversial, offering the student and the 
parents an early opportunity to select. 

3. Provide strong administrative regulations to deal 
with cornplaints, ensuring Immediate action for the 
complaint or appeal. 

4. Move the controversy to the school board level as 
soon as it appears that the 

building level staff will not 
be able to solve the prob- 
lem, avoiding any teacher- 
parent-principal conflict. 

5. Defend the profes- 
sional practice of your 
school system, not any in- 
dividual material in ques- 
tion. 

First, nearly everyone 
suggested avoiding a con- 
troversy before it starts. A 
superintendent in Ohio ad- 
vised, "Involve a very broad 
spectrum of people in your 
input on book selection. In 
our two high schools we 
have all the English depart- 
ment people and the li- 
brarians from both schools 
work on what is going into 
a course. This procedure 
prevents one individual 
teacher or administrator 
from putting in objection- 
able material on his own." 

A former principal and 
veteran of a recent com- 
plaint situation suggested 

an additional approach. 

"You have to have parents in the selection process and I 
think it is good to have student representatives In at the 
high school level. However, we have both on our selection 
committee and we still had a large problem. It isn't the 
total answer, but at least it gives some legitimacy to the 
whole thing if you say you did have the community 
represented. It's certainly better than not being able to 
make a reference to that sort of thing." 

"An awful lot of things can be done In a community 
where there has been a continuous communication 
between a good professional staff and most of the 
people," explained a Midwestern superintendent. "We 
encourage the community to use our facilities. The 
libraries are open at night and we have the community 
college sharing our buildings. If we hadn't had that kind of 
positive relationship we would have been dead. You get 
most of the community on your side to start with and then 



We are currently witnessing a number of 
clashes between schools and their communities. 
These conflicts have taken place over a variety of 
issues. One, however, that we may well be hear- 
ing a great deal more about in the future is the 
issue of textbook selection and use. It Is the 
belief of NAESP that, if we are to prevent the 
fabric of communities from being torn apart. It is 
now more Important than ever that educators take 
the initiative in framing educational issues for 
thoughtful public debate as well as In assuring 
the proper involvement of citizens in developing 
school policies. At the same time, as educators 
we must not forget that there may be times when 
unreasoned demands of certain pressure groups 
come into conflict with'the educational welfare of 
students. In such instances, we must be prepared 
to take strong stands In keeping with ourcommit- 
ment to provide the highest quality education for 
all children. In each of these roles, educators will 
be called on to assume an unprecedented 
degree of expertise and leadership. 

— William L. Pharis, Executive Director, National 
Association of Elementary School Principals 



try not to get too upset when there are complaints from a 
small group'." 

A principal felt differently, though. "We don't ask 
people to come in and help us censor books. We think the 
job of selection of books and other materials belongs to 
the professional staff and don't ask parents to assist 
them." 

A curriculum supervisor said, "It certainly can help to 
disarm critics if they are on study committees, 
particularly in subject areas where people have some 
worries or ones which might be controversial or that.you 
feel need a wide base of support to be successful.' He 
described a drug education program which Included 
parents, doctors, law enforcement officials, politicians, 
and the school professionals in drafting the curriculum. It 
turned out so watered down and bland that the students 
laughed at it. He felt it would have been better to have no 
course at all than Jhe^anUized, one. 

Second, several ed- 
ucators suggested a plan 
" used in handling sex ed- 
ucation courses several 
years ago be used to deal 
with any topic which might 
cause strong community 
reaction. This is to allow 
the parents to take their 
children out of certain 
courses with a note of ex- 
planation. 

A superintendent who 
handled several challenges 
a few years ago outlined 
his program. "If an area or 
course or even a book is 
known to be controversial 
we provide information'' re- 
garding that to the parents 
ahead of time so they can 
opt to put their child in that 
course or not. We offer an 
alternative, a logical and 
academically viable alter- 
native. The best person to 
have on your side is the 
student. We have, them 
involved In the selection of 

courses and teachers and 

that often helps the student 
disarm parents who might want to complam or criticize." 

Third, everyone interviewed stressed that the school 
board must prepare a policy statement and issue a 
definite pattern to use in handling controversial material, 
coupled with strong administrative regulations to 
implement those policies. There are samples of these 
earlier in this report. The central point was that with an 
established procedure you are armed for the first 
complaint and don't lose the first battle because of 
surprise. 

An educator from the West Coast put it simply, "We 
have a procedure for any parent who objects to any book 
of any kind. They can file a complaint. We have a form 
which every principal and every librarian has in their 
office. If the parent voices any complaint or objection to 
anything we just say, 'Now you file a written complaint 
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and we will get to work on it.' We want the complaint in 
writing, so they give us the form. Then we present the 
complaint to a committee, still a committee of 
professionals, who review the complaint and recommend 
to the superintendent whether lo keep It [the book] or 
not." 

A Midwestern librarian defined the focus of policy 
and regulations. "You have to have a definite statement 
from the board on how to handle controversial literature, 
on how books are to be selected, and how to handle com- 
plaints. Then you have to design the administrative 
regulations to make those policies work." 

Another Midwesterner described the major danger in 
dealing with board policy'. "The important thing about a 
school board's policy is that once they have made it, they 
stick to it. Our board has vacillated and allowed teachers 
to be attacked personally in board meetings. A board 
which doesn't enforce its policies is worse than no board 
at all." 

The procedures for re- 
view of materials had one 
feature which all agreed on, 
taking the materials off the 
shelf or out of the class- 
room while the review is in 
progress. "We take the 
book off the shelf until they 
have looked at it. The com- 
plainant gets action right 
away, there isn't any delay 
at all. Most of the materials 
go right back on the shelf, 
but others have stayed off. 
I think we have been very 
fair. The review committee 
has usually been the learn- 
ing center director, the 
assistant superintendent 
for program, and the super- 
visors and teachers in a 
related area. A high quality 
professional group," out- 
lined a superintendent. 

One Southern source 
suggested a "time delay" 
be built into the board's 
policy statement! to allow 
for a coollng-off period between the presentation of a 
complaint and the final decision on the matter. Another 
ayggested that the parent have an immediate recourse at 
the building level, from the teacher to the principal. He 
felt that a great many complaints could be taken care of 
with a quick personal conference, while a more formal 
procedure might inflate the problem. 

Fourth, once there is a formal complaint most 
superintendents and principals felt it should be moved 
out of the building and on to the school board as soon as 
possible. One said, "You have to make sure that the 
complaining parents understand that they have options 
for their child, but so does every other parent in the 
district. The complainant must be shown that they can't 
expect to take away any options from other parents and 
children. If we can't teach a certain book, then it is 
removing certain options from the other parents. We 
emphasize the democratic aspect of the situation. The 



Jt is always unfortunate for students to have 
controversial iristructional materials withdrawn 
from the schools. Such action diminishe.s the 
school's reputation for treating issues truthfully 
and openly. If the board of education acquiesces 
to public pressure, the students in the district will 
be denied access toall sides of the truth. 

Professional educators realize how 
destructivea few people can be, despite well laid 
plans for*screening and orderly review of 
materials that are questioned by the community. 
It is essential that the board be thoroughly famllar 
with, and committed to, its adopted policy on the 
issue of controversial materials. 

The board must ensure that it receives the 
professional educators' point of view on the 
academic aspects of instructional materials as 
well as the parents' and citizens' responses. The 
board must then make a decision based on the 
public's suggestions, the professionals' 
recommendations, and the stud.:jnts' interest, 

—Gordon Caweiti, Executive Director 
Associatior) for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development 



people who say It isn't good for anybody have the option 
of not having It taught to their child, but the other parents 
have the option of having it taught to their children." 

Fifth, the defense of the professional selection 
process and not the Individual piece of instructional 
material which has been challenged was one important 
concept that almost all of the veterans mentioned. "We 
are defending the freedom to read and not the materials," 
said one superintendent. "Now that is what we believe 
and that is the first thing that I say to them, 'Look, I am 
not trying to defend that book, but the right to read it and 
the professional responsibility of my staff I'll defend right 
down the line.'" 

Some suggested that contacts in the news and 
communications media, as well as general community 
leaders, could be very helpful if a situation expanded into 
more than a building br simple board problem. "We did a 

lot of work with the local 
TV stations and the news- 
papers. We tried to drum 
up as much support in the 
community as possible," 
said a Southern educator. 
Iniormation on school 
board policy and adminis- 
trative regulations can be 
explained to news person- 
nel and then they have an 
understanding of the situa- 
tion before it happens, and 
perhaps can add support. 

Another educator who 
has just completed a com- 
promise settlement said 
that he thinks these things 
should be kept as local as 
possible. "It seems as If 
this group was looking for 
nothing more than state- 
wide and national atten- 
tion. They were commu- 
nicating with people in 
Kanawha County, West Vir- 
ginia; with a John Birch 
group in New York State, at 
least they distributed pub- 
lications of the John Birch Society. We didn't go out of 
our way to make a big fight of it, we wanted to stay small 
and calm." 

A candid self-assessment of your school's program 
for selection and review of complaints might be the best 
way to defuse a situation before it starts. The policies 
presented earlier are models to explore. 

One pitfall me'itioned by those interviewed was the 
error of running away from a problem or acting 
defensively. They emphasized that the right to freedom in 
selecting materials by professionals must be strength- 
ened, not weakened, at all times. "We found that here, 
since .we have had five textbook controversies In a row, 
that trying to placate the extremists by putting in 
procedures to suit them is wrong. They just seem to get a 
taste for blood. Each time they moved it got worse. First It 
was a couple of books, then they said, 'After we get these 
two books out there are 20 more, and then 20 more after 
that.' It just doesn't pay to give in." 
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Conclusions 



There are several motivations attributed to the 
complaints which most of those interviewed had dealt 
with, ranging from sincere beliefs to political op- 
portunism. 

"The people who were really upset about this were 
fundamentalist and quite sincere about the whole thing. 
They were concerned about what they saw as sacrilegious 
or in some way against God. They were not very well 
educated people, but convinced of their own belief. They 
found It hard to understand why public schools shouldn't 
echo their own beliefs. They are very sincere and I don't 
know how you combat them. Perhaps by getting equally 
sincere people on the other side," said a veteran of a 
recent textbook challenge. 

Another explained it in similar terms, "They see their 
children watching things or) TV that are very different from 
the way they believe and they see their children reflecting 
some of the things which they hear in popular music. 
They feel that those areas are far out of their control, but 
that the taxes they pay for the schools are close at hand 
and they are going to get those textbooks out of the 
classroom. ^ 

"It is a group which sees society going away from it 
in its trends and that is quite upsetting. The protesting is 
one way of yelling out and saying, 'Stop it!' 



"Given time to work on these things they will settle 
down, they have here already." 

On the other extreme there are examples of local 
political groups using the issue of books in the schools 
and libraries as objects in larger strategies, just as they 
use the issues of redistricting and busing. 

One expert in the field made a slightly cynical, but 
accurate assessment of the problem of censorship. "I 
think that what you will find if you look into this in any 
depth is that when you are dealing with reasonable people 
the political process will work, regardless of what it 
is— fairly elaborate or merely a modicum of participation 
by personnel in a review or selection committee. But the 
situations which are surfacing now are much the same as 
we had back with the sex education program. We are 
dealing with the extreme viewpoints and their position is 
one of no compromise and no negotiation and then no 
democratic process will work. No mechanism will prevent 
the kinds of problems you have in Kanawha County." 

There was another aspect to the problem, that of 
educational quality. A Midwestern superintendent voiced 
it very well, "I think that this problem is adeflnite threat to 
the pi^blishing area. If we allow this threat of complaints 
to cause 'nothing' books to be printed, we are in deep 
trouble." 

So there are several dangers, all occurring at the 
same time and presenting both short and long term con- 
cerns for the schools. There is no time to wait and debate. 
You must plan and prepare for the challenges of 
censorship in the school well ahead of actual challenges. 



A pluralistic society places unusually heavy 
demands on the school system that serves it. 
Powerful special interest groups are bound to 
arise and although they subscribe to America's 
formula of strength through diversity, they turn 
violent when they fail to impose their ideologies 
on everyone else. The most recent of many ex- 
plosive issues involves the selection and use of 
textbooks and instructional materials. With 
emotions running high on the sensitive Issues of 
censorship, alleged book burning, gag rules, and 
academic freedom, the quiet voice of reason is 
conspicuous by Its absence. One such voice was 
heard recently and NASSP hopes that all parties 
to this increasingly bitter debate will consider the 
advice and counsel of U.S. Commissioner of 
Education Terrel H. Bell. 

Addressing himself to the concerns of the 
Association of American Publishers, Dr. Bell 
acknowledged that publishers have obligations to 
their stockholders to produce instructional 
materials that will sell. He reminded them of their 
larger responsibility to students, parents, and 



communities. He also noted that parents 

. . have a right to expect that the schools, in 
their teaching approaches and selection of in- 
structional materials, will support the values and 
standards that their children are taught at home. 
And if the schools cannot support those values 
they must at least avoid deliberate destruction of 
them." 

The Commissioner commented further that 
somecurrent juvenile literature emphasizes vio- 
lence, obscenity, and moral judgments that run 
counter to American tradition, all In the name 
of "keeping up with the real world." 

As new text and reference books are pre- 
pared, it is hoped that Commissioner Bell's ad- 
vice will be heeded. At the same time a vigorous 
denunciation should beaimed at those who want 
us to turn the pages of history back to the tragic 
book-burning days of Hitler. What is needed is a 
return to reason and appropriate balance. 



—Owen Kiernan, Executive Secretary, National 
Association of Secondary School Principals 
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